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STRAWS 


Have you no weathervane? 
Then try the pond. 

Is still water this side 
Of the isle, or beyond? 


Or look at the chimney: 

The smoke-wreath will show 
Better than iron 

Which way the winds blow. 





Weathervanes sometimes 
Grow rusty, and fail, 

But a horse will stand always 
Backed up to a gale. 


—ELIZABETH COATSWORTH 
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WRECK ASHO-O-ORE! 


By May McNEER 


DONELDA PERKINS! Leaning over the side of the old 
boat she held out her hand, browned by the tropical sun, 
and turned it elegantly. She pictured herself holding the 
ivory fan which had belonged to her Cuban mother, and 
which was all that she had to remember her by. 

Donnie took care of her father, now, and they were very 
poor. Captain Hank, who had come from New Bedford, 
Massachusetts, had been a whaler in the South Seas, and had 
left a hand there. How could anybody expect him to do 
much for his little girl when he had only a hook for a right 
hand? Yet he could fish and could exchange fish for other 
food at the warehouses. Donnie knew passionately that if 
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only he had a better craft than his old rowboat he could 
be the best wrecking master on the island. 

4 The sky was red now, stained by the setting sun. Donnie . 
sat back on her heels, then jumped to the shore, ran across 
the white beach, under a wharf, through a tangle of lavender 
periwinkle flowers, to the main street. Her bare feet rattled 
the board walk, then stopped abruptly. Coming toward her 
was a lady under a ruffled parasol, accompanied by a girl 
of about ten, Donnie’s own age. Long tubular curls bobbed 
as she stepped, and she pulled away her fluffy hooped skirts 
as her eyes fell on Captain Hank’s daughter. 


a 


“Mama, I do declare! How can a lady pass without 
touching her?” 
“Hush, Mary Jane. Don’t be unkind.” 
Behind them skipped a small black slave girl, bare-foot 
and wearing a coarse white dress. 
Donnie crossed the street, her feet dragging through the 
deep sand. In her throat was a queer lump, but she did 
! not cry. She was passing the tavern now. Glancing in 
' through the open door, she saw her father standing, stocky 
legs apart, in the middle of the room. His one fist was 
clenched fiercely, his sandy beard was quivering. In front 
of him glowered his best friend, the sheriff, whose jaw was 
thrust out until, it seemed to the girl, it jutted a foot beyond 
his neck. He waved a thick red forefinger, shouting: 

“When ye strike me, mon, ye strike the city of Key West!” 

“Then, down goes Key West.” 

Captain Hank shot out his good left fist and hit the jaw 
that had placed itself conveniently close. The Scotsman 
' struck the floor with a crash, jingling glasses on the bar. 
' Captain Hank strode out and up the street, not seeing his 
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daughter, who ran along behind. She climbed the steep 
steps up the coral-stone foundation to the house above and 
found him in the kitchen, breathing heavily. 

“Captain, Captain, what did you do that for?” Her 
father, amazed to see tears running down her cheeks, went 
down like a balloon-fish when it is stepped on, and came 
over to pat her roughly on the shoulder. 

“Never ye mind, gel. I had to stop his tongue. He won’t 
tell me again that I am good for nothing, not even to buy 
my gel a pair of shoes. If I had my old Star of the Sea here, 
I would be wrecking master of every ship that comes ashore 
on these reefs.” 

Wrecking! The shout of “Wreck Asho-o-ore!” could 
turn people out quicker than the cry of “Fire!” These 
thousands of sandy islands around the lonely tip of Florida 
were called Keys, named by the Spanish long ago. Key West 
was the largest of them and in 1845 had the only important 
town south of St. Augustine. She was closer to Cuba than 
to her own country, and Florida was a long stretch of In- 
dian jungle. Around her lay dangerous shoals, where vessels 
bound for New Orleans, Mexico, Central America, often 
ended their voyages under pounding waves. When a ship 
came aground every man on the island who owned or helped 
man a sailing boat, raced to the rescue. Their humane mo- 
tive was not the less worthy because it was mixed with a 
desire to win the race. The first boat crew to reach the 
ship received a money prize from the company owning the 
unlucky vessel, and shared with all the rescue boats a per- 
centage of the value of the cargo salvaged. Every man who 
could sail, no matter what his business, was a wrecker. Even 
the preacher could hold his own in the race. But the Star of 
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“Please don’t,” said Donnie. “You better go if the judge says so.” 
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the Sea, of New Bedford, that was a boat that could have 
beaten them all! 

Donnie wiped the tears away with the back of her hand 
and was once more the girl who had a father to look after. 
She comforted him, now. 

“Course you could beat them all, Captain. Sheriff Mac- 
Arthur never went whaling as you did. But what will they 
do to you?” Her forehead was creased in three worried 
wrinkles. 

“You mean what will they do to me for knocking down 
that old bag of mildewed meal? Wal, now, I don’t know.” 

An hour later Donnie’s question was answered. As the 
captain smacked his lips over New England fish chowder, 
he heard a shuffling of feet in the doorway and looked up 
at one of the judge’s black boys. 

The black boy stood there, shifting from one foot to the 
other, murmuring apologetically, “I reckons, Captain, you 
better git a move on. You is got to sleep in de jail-house 
dis night. De jedge done tole me to ’scort you over there.” 


The Captain pushed his chair back slowly and wiped his 
mouth with his hand. It seemed to the girl’s fearful eyes 
that he was again swelling into a balloon-fish. His fist 
clenched. The black boy shrank against the door frame, 
covering his face with a crooked elbow, muttering, 

“Leave me be, now, Captain, leave me be. I is de jedge’s 
boy.” 

Donnie leaped to her feet and grasped her father’s arm. 

“Don’t, please don’t. You better go if the judge says so.” 

When you put your foot on a balloon-fish, it sinks with a 
pop. The old man snorted and was quiet. 

“Take care of yeself, gel,” he said and marched out, fol- 
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lowed at a safe distance by the quaking black boy holding a 
large key. 

Donnie sat down, unable to eat, but she did not cry. She 
felt that what she needed was to think. She thought this 
way, “Well, the Captain was fighting because old Sheriff 
MacArthur said I didn’t have a pair of shoes. If I had 
money I could send for some the next time the Post Boy 
docks from St. Augustine. That’s over a month because 
she just left here yesterday. And I could get the Captain 
out of the jail-house if I had some money to give the judge 
for a fine.” 

It was a disgrace to go to the jail-house. This was a gray 
coral-stone cubicle, with walls three feet thick, built five 
years before when the island had been over-run with pirates. 
After capturing merchant vessels, they would celebrate by 
getting drunk and shooting up the place. The government 
had finally sent down gun-boats and exterminated the 
Brethren of the Coast, as the pirates called themselves. But 
the sheriff had never had nerve enough to arrest one, no 
matter what he did, so the jail had never had an occupant. 

When Donnie opened her eyes next morning she was con- 
scious of a heavy weight of trouble on her chest. She walked 
into town thinking she would find the preacher, Dr. Balkins, 
and talk to him. This was the first time in her life that it 
seemed necessary to ask for help, but she liked the preacher; 
he often spoke to her, and told her to come to church. 
However, she didn’t find him after all because, as she turned 
into Whitehead Street, she saw her father approaching. 

“Oh, Captain,” she called joyously, “did they let you 
out?” 


“Wal, not exactly, gel, not exactly. You see it preyed on 
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the mind of that old walrus, MacArthur, and he came round 
this morning. The judge pronounced me into the jail-house 
for a month, but old MacArthur says, says he, ‘Now lookee 
here, Captain Hank, ye gave me a raw blow on the jaw, 
but that’s a bonnie little gel ye have, just the same, and 
taint right to leave her alone all the time. So,’ says he, 
‘here be the key to the jail-house. Taint right neither to 
keep a man from God’s own sunshine, so ye just lock yeself 
in every night and keep the key. I have no wish to bother 
with ye further.’ And by all the jumping little porpoises, 
that’s the longest speech that Scotsman ever made.” 

Then the old man got out his boat and took Donnie fish- 
ing with him, but she did not forget her father’s troubles. 
Her mind kept running away from the thought of money 
the way Dr. Robinson’s horse, the only carriage horse on the 
island, ran away when boys yelled “Fire!” in his ear. She 
didn’t want to think of it, but, somehow, someway, she must 
get money to send for a pair of shoes and to pay her father’s 
fine. She dodged this thought as long as she could, and 
then it caught up with her, and said, “You can’t run away 
from something that has to be done. You might as well 
take me in and find a way to use me.” 

She thought about it for a whole week, but nothing came 
of all this thinking. At last she went, late one Saturday 
afternoon, to the turtle crawl to think. It was a good place, 
quiet and serene, and the turtles never interrupted you. 
There were few animals on the island—beside the doctor’s 
jumpy horse—and so the people took creatures from the sea 
and domesticated them. Every house had a turtle crawl, a 
section of white beach fenced in with thin, crooked 
mangrove stakes, placed far enough apart to let the waves 
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wash through. Here enormous green turtles lived captive. 
They were kept just as other Americans, beyond those miles 
and miles of wild Florida jungle, kept barnyards full of 
chickens. 

Donnie leaned on the fence and talked to Susan, an ancient 
turtle who had lived so long she must know a great deal. 

“Well, Susan, what would you do? I can’t think of any 
way and I must do something about it.” She sighed and 
leaned her head on her hand, then lifted it suddenly, “To- 
morrow is Sunday. I'll go to church, and maybe I can see 
the preacher afterwards and talk to him.” 

Susan said nothing, but poked her queer head out of her 
private house and turned it slowly toward the harbor. Don- 
nie felt pleased. That, she thought, meant that Susan ap- 
proved. 

Next morning she put on a clean white dress, which 
scarcely came to the ankles, and went shyly, wishing she 
wore shoes, to the church. She crept into the big frame 
building and found a seat at the back, near the door that 
faced the harbor and stood open to the stiff north-east wind. 
Donnie sat, like the rest of the people, watching the preacher, 
who was not only a grand fiery speaker, but the champion 
wrecking master of the island. She saw him mount to his 
pulpit and open his Bible. Then she noticed with a sud- 
den catch of breath in her throat that he was leaning over 
staring out at the harbor. She looked around her quickly 
and saw that the women had their thoughts on their fine 
Sunday crinolines, and the men half slept. At the door stood 
the sexton and Sheriff MacArthur, who was collection taker, 
and who bore on his long face a terrific weight of Sunday 
dignity. She thought hard. These two men often served 
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as crew for the preacher’s boat, the Godspeed. 

Reverend Balkins leaned his tall, gaunt frame tensely over 
his pulpit and spoke in a low voice, every word snapped out 
like a rope whipping in the wind. 

“Our text today is the ninth chapter of first Corinthians, 
twenty-fourth verse, ‘Know ye not that they which run in a 
race run all, but one receiveth the prize? So run, that ye 
may obtain!’ ” 

Donnie observed his eyes fixed on the oblong of harbor 
visible through the church door. She turned her head care- 
fully and could see now what had been within range of the 
preacher’s gaze for several minutes. A brig was beating 
down perilously near the Sambos reef. Yes, it was on! She 
could even see tiny frantic shapes running about the decks. 

“Run ye, run ye all, that ye may receive the prize of 
Heavenly Life!” 

Donnie slipped out unnoticed by everyone except the sex- 
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ton and the sheriff, who frowned at her. And as she ran, 
a flying streak of white in the breeze, toward the nearby 
shore, she heard the roaring, rocking voice of the parson, 
striding down the aisle. 

“Run ye, that ye may not lose the prize!” As he reached 
the door, in a bellow that split the crying wind, “Wreck 
Asho-o-ore! Everybody out.” 

Donnie scrambled over the little dock which connected 
the parsonage with the sea and jumped into the Godspeed, 
tugging at its rope as if wild to be off already. She flung 
herself on the wet planks under the stern deck. It was a 
matter of minutes before she heard the parson land beside 
her, and the boat rocked violently as the sexton and the 
sheriff followed. A cry like a war-whoop came from the 
church as the men made for their craft, and crouching there, 
Donnie heard the women, Sunday finery forgotten, shrilling 
encouragement from the shore. She was flung sideways as 
the Godspeed pushed off and the sail rattled up. Now the 
huge waves washed over her, drenching her with cold salt 
water. She could see nothing, only hear the wind roaring 
into the sail. 

After an interval that seemed years long to Donnie she 
heard the sail come down, its wooden rings clattering against 
the mast, the boom banging against the gunwale. She felt 
the boat jerking at its bow rope as it was made fast to the 
lee side of the brig. She crept out of her hiding place and 
pushed the hair from her dripping eyes. The wrecked ves- 
sel was lying on the bar aslant, her sails cracking in the gale, 
rigging snarled, her decks awash now under growing waves 
pounding at her side. Donnie saw the crew sliding and slip- 
ping around as they brought up big bales and wooden boxes 
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from the hold. Bent over the rail was a fat man in a green 
coat, shouting to the parson, 

“The Annabelle—of Boston—from Mexico—valuable 
cargo!” 

Beside her Donnie saw her three shipmates, drenched and 
clinging to the little sail boat as it leaped like a frightened 
colt. Every so often a big wave slapped the side sharply. 
Nobody noticed her until she crawled over, holding hard 
to the gunwale, and grasped the parson by the leg of his 
wet black suit. He looked down, eyes popping, unable 
at first shock to speak. Recovering his voice he leaned over 
and shouted, 

“Where did you come from, child?” 

“From under the deck,” she shrieked against the wind. 
“I’m the fourth man out.” 

Other boats were approaching now, two dozen or more 
craft to help take off the crew and cargo. The preacher 
burst into a laugh. 

“Great Mercy! Fourth man out. And you get a fourth of 
the prize.” 

That night Donnie sat at supper with Captain Hank, out 
of jail on a promise of payment to the judge. She waited 
uncomfortably, afraid to speak. He threw down his spoon 
and faced her. 

“T be jiggered, Donnie, that were not a ladylike thing for 
ye to be doing, gel. What would your mother have thought 
of ye! The first child ever to go wrecking, and ye a gel.” 

“Captain, you—you wouldn’t be angered, would you?” 

The man leaned back, his mouth open wide in laughter. 
Slapping his knee he chuckled, “Gel, I wouldn’t say it be a 
compliment to ye, but ye are ye own daddy’s daughter.” 
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THINK OF THAT! 
By Lois LENSKI 


Lollipop John 

Once bought a new hat. 
He looked in the glass 

And said, “Think of that!” 


¥ . 
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He put his hat on 
And went for a walk; 





A bird flapped its wings 
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And started to squawk. 
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A dog it did bark, 
A cow it did moo; 
An owl hooted loudly, 


“Too hooo! It’s new!” 


Lollipop John 
Took off his new hat, 
And when they were quiet, 
He said, “Think of that!” 


Los 
LENSKI 
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PUMPER NUMBER SIX 


By ZrLLaH K. MacpDoNALpD 


+ 


Dona! Dong! Dong! Dong! Dong! Dong! 1-2-3-4-5-6-! 
Pumper Number Six stiffened in all his hose lines. Six 
was the beginning of his call. There was a fire somewhere. 
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Maybe it was near. Maybe he’d have to go. 
“Dong! Dong!” and then, “Dong! Dong! Dong! Dong!” 
Six-two-four! It was a call for Pumper Number Six. 
Pumper Number Six was glad. It was his first call. He 
was brand new. Now he’d show them. He didn’t care 
what burned up. He hoped the fire over by Box Six-two- 
four was a fine big roaring one. He’d show everybody how 





much finer he was than that old rang-jangle Pumper Num- 
ber Ten, in the next station. 


“Dong! Dong! Dong! Dong! Dong! Dong!” 
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Nelson, Number Six’s driver, dropped down a pole. He 
stepped aboard the pumper and turned over the motor. The 
roar was terrible. More men came flying down the poles 
of the engine house. 





Dong! Dong! Dong! Dong! Dong! Dong! 

Now the big doors opened. 

Pumper Number Six dashed into the street, his bright new 
coat shining in the street lights. He didn’t have to worry 
about getting there. His only speed was top speed. There 
was nothing like him in the whole department. 

It was a big fire all right. Billows of smoke overhead, 
cinders showering down on him, smell of burning in the 
air. But nobody need worry. He was coming, racing down 
the dark street, his long stream-lined nose poking ahead of 
everything. He’d put the fire out, no matter how big it was. 
He’d do it alone, too. He was quite able to, only the de- 
partment would probably send him a hose cart, a hook and 
ladder, and maybe a water tower. They were used to Num- 
ber Ten. That old rang-jangle needed a lot of help. Num- 
ber Six carried his own hose, lengths and lengths of it. 

Number Six was running into a side street. There was 
the fire. There, in that big factory. Good thing it was 
evening. All the people would be out of it. But—he’d 
save the building. Just let him get to work! 

People were everywhere, shouting and running about. 
They had better get out of his way. He couldn’t stop until 
he had reached the hydrant! Now he was beside it. His 
crew had leaped off, slung the short length of hose off his 
side, and linked it to the hydrant. He’d be ready in a minute 
now. The rest of his crew were busy slinging the long lines 


of hose off his back. 
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There wasn’t any water! But there must be. Pumper 





ter!” the crew started to say it and stopped. 


Number Six squirmed and panted. Men shouted. Far away 
rang the siren of Number Ten, rang-jangling to the fire. 

“Water! Water!” The crowd took up the cry. 

Flames were bursting from the factory windows over- 
head. They were eating up the fine old building. It would 
be a big loss unless he, Number Six, got water. He must 
get it. 

Number Six strained and he panted. What was the mat- 
ter with him? Why didn’t his hose lines fill? They were 
all flat and empty. What was that awful pain inside of him? 
Water! Water! | 

He couldn’t get water! 

But he had to get it! 

More fire companies arrived. Pumper Number Ten came 
rang-jangling in. He looked at Pumper Number Six. Poor 
old boy, he seemed to say, all tired out; while the great 
hook and ladder seemed to squeak, what did you come 
for if you didn’t mean to work? 

Pumper Number Six tried and he tried. He just couldn’t 
do it. Something terrible had happened to him. 

Then the Chief’s voice boomed out, “Out of service! 
Take Number Six away!” 

But Number Six couldn’t go away. He had to help fight 
the fire. He made one, long, last, tremendous effort, but 
nothing happened. 

He was being backed away! 

Nelson had turned over his motor and backed him out of 
the street. The old rang-jangle, Number Ten, was taking 
his place, linking up, GETTING WATER!!! 
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Pumper Number Six rolled very quietly around the block 
and into another street. He didn’t make any more noise 
than he could help. He didn’t want any one to hear him. 
He was glad it was night. The children were all in bed. 
What would they have thought of him? A no-good! A 
failure! 

Nelson brought him to rest beside a big school. It was a 
fine new building just back of the factory. It made Num- 
ber Six remember that he too was new. He was new and 
NO Goop! 

Nelson got out of the driver’s seat and began to look him 
over. 

Overhead, Number Six could still see the smoke of the 
factory fire. He could still smell its horrid burning. He 
could hear the shout of the men and the thump-bump of 
Number Ten’s motor. 

Nelson puttered and he poked. What was the use, thought 
Number Six. What did it matter now? 

But Nelson wouldn’t give up. He saw a hydrant and 
linked him up. He screwed this and unscrewed that. Num- 
ber Six was angry. What was the use of making him work 
now? Pumper Number Six made up his mind that he 
wouldn’t deliver any water even if he could. He wasn’t 
near the fire. What was the use? 

Nelson worked and worked. He looked all tired out. 
Pumper Number Six began to be sorry for him. Nelson 
had to find the trouble. After all, it wasn’t Nelson’s fault 
that he hadn’t been able to work. 

Pumper Number Six tried to help. He strained and he 
panted. Now he had a terrible pain in the hose that linked 
him to the hydrant. Now it was hurting him very badly. 
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Just then the door of the school opened. The janitor 
dashed out. “Fire! Fire!” he shouted. “The school is on 
fire, way up under the roof.” The man dashed in again. 

A Fire Chief rushed down the block. 

“Water!” he cried. “Move that failure out of the way 
and ring in a second alarm.” 

Nelson stopped the Chief. ‘Try Number Six, sir. May- 
be he’ll work now.” 

“Try anything!” shouted the Chief. Smoke was curling 
up around a corner of the roof, a thin gray wisp poked out 





like a plume. 

Nelson turned on the water full force. Number Six 
worked frantically, panting and puffing. 

“Water! Water! Hurry! Hurry!” 

Number Six’s hose was beginning to fill. He’d do it! 
Now there was water all through his hose lines right to the 
nozzle. But—it WOULDN’T PASS THROUGH THE NOZZLE! 

Nelson grabbed a wrench and unscrewed the nozzle. 
Water gushed from the hose. Nelson shouted. He put his 
hand up into the nozzle. He pulled out a large flat stone! 
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Nelson put the nozzle back on again in less than a second. 

Number Six had plenty of water now. It gushed away 
from his nozzle. He was all right again. But they would 
have to hurry! The fire in the school was gaining. 

The janitor and Nelson dragged his hose line into the 
school building. Number Ten came romping down the 
street. Number Ten had put out the fire in the factory. He 
was ready for another. 

But he didn’t get his chance. 

Way up on the top floor of the school, Number Six’s hose 
line was delivering water faster than any pumper had ever 
done before. 

Later that night, when the fire was out and they were back 
at the station, the Chief came up to Nelson. 

“You and Number Six saved the school house,” he said. 
“It’s the first three minutes that count every time in fight- 
ing a fire.” 

Number Six was very happy. Old rang-jangle Number 
Ten wasn’t so bad after all in spite of his age, but he, Num- 


ber Six, had saved the school house. 
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LUMPY AND THE TRACKS 
IN SANDSTONE 


By EpirH M. Patcu and 


CaRROLL LANE FENTON 


MILLIONS and millions of years ago the sun was shining 
on a swamp that covered part of what is now called Arizona. 
Huge dragon flies buzzed through the sultry air or perched 
on the leaves of horsetail reeds that were twenty to thirty 
feet high. 

Ripples broke at the edge of the water and a queer, green- 
ish creature crawled out. Down his back ran a lumpy 
ridge of bone that was covered with thick, hard skin. His 
legs were short and he had a stubby tail. His big head re- 
sembled a frog’s in shape but his wide mouth was set with 
long, sharp teeth. He showed every one of them when he 
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stuck out his tongue to catch the brown roach that was 
crawling along the trunk of a fallen tree. 

Lumpy’s eyes winked shut when he swallowed the roach. 
Then he waddled slowly beside the fallen tree, looking for 
other big insects. He caught one, ate it with a gulp, and 
lay down in the sunshine. Lumpy was an ancient amphibian 
whom scientists call Cacops. Frogs, toads, newts, and 
salamanders are amphibians that you may meet nowadays. 

If his eyes had not been on top of his head, Lumpy could 
have seen one of his children swimming in the brown water 
of the swamp. She was a strange-looking, awkward crea- 
ture, somewhat like a large tadpole, or even more like a mud 
puppy. She still had her feathery outside gills, which stuck 
out like dark red frills just behind her head. 

Lumpy, however, was not interested in his children. They 
hatched from eggs his mate had laid and were able to take 
care of themselves the moment they broke through the egg- 
jelly. If they met with accidents, that was their hard luck. 
Their parents could do nothing to help them. 

After dozing in the sunshine for a while, Lumpy woke up 
and began to crawl inland. He pushed his broad nose 
through the ferns and vines that grew almost to the edge of 
the water. When he came to a big, fallen tree he walked 
a long distance out of his way to get around it because he 
could not climb over it. Lumpy’s legs were so short and 
his back was so stiff that he might have fallen over back- 
ward had he tried to scramble over that log. 

Suddenly Lumpy stopped and lay quiet. Something was 
moving through the ferns. He saw a big, fierce-looking 
head, with long teeth sticking out from its jaws. Soon he 
heard a creature hiss with fright, while those sharp teeth 
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crunched into bones. Lumpy himself was badly frightened 
although those teeth were not biting him. For an hour or 
so he did not move, but lay hidden among fallen branches 
and leaves. Then, feeling sure that the fierce hunter was 
far enough away, he crept forward slowly. 

That night Lumpy slept in the rubbish beside another 
dead and fallen tree. He wriggled in, head first, until he 
was all covered but his tail. Since his tail looked like a stick 
among the rubbish, any prowling enemy was not likely to 
notice it. 

Next morning Lumpy ate some more roaches and a 
spotted creature with a long tail. After this breakfast 
he waddled off through the woods. Often he stopped 
to listen for danger or to rest his weak, stubby legs. 

As Lumpy traveled, he slowly climbed. He left the wet 
forests near the swamp and entered dry, open woods. Soon 
he was among small trees and ferns. Beyond them rose 
yellowish hills—dunes of fine, wind-blown sand. Since the 
first hill he came to was hot and dry, Lumpy sought a damp 
little valley that wound its way among the dunes. 

In this valley the sand was packed very hard, so that 
Lumpy’s feet hardly made a mark on it. But soon he had 
to climb a low dune where the sand, though damp, was 
much softer. There Lumpy’s feet made prints that were 
sharp and deep. The slope became so steep that he had to 
take short steps, often slipping back a bit. This also showed 
in the tracks that Lumpy made in the sand. 

Along the way he saw other creatures climbing the same 
damp slopes. Some had big heads like his own, with fat 
bodies and stubby tails. They, too, were ancient relatives 


of the mud puppy whom you may meet in a modern river. 
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Other travelers looked much like brown and green lizards, 
with sharp noses and long tails. Their toes, which were very 
long, made tracks somewhat like the tracks of birds. They 
were not lizards, although they were reptiles. They were 
more active creatures than slow old Lumpy and their eggs 
were not hatched in the water. 

Though probably none of these animals noticed it, there 
was something strange about their journey. Lumpy and 
his neighbors walked uphill. Not one of them came down- 
hill to the swamp. Tracks of other travelers, that had gone 
days before, also pointed uphill. During the whole journey 
Lumpy passed just one track that came back from the sand 
dunes. Hundreds and hundreds of reptiles and amphibians 
(frog-like animals and their ancient relatives such as 
Lumpy) miust have left the big swamp—and almost none 
returned through the valley. 

Where did they go? No one knows. Perhaps they dis- 
covered a satisfactory new swamp and had no need of the 
one they had left. Perhaps many of them were eaten by 
big hungry beasts like the fellow who almost found Lumpy. 
Perhaps they were caught in storms and buried under drift- 
ing sand. These are the three best “perhapses” we can offer 
you, but we do not know enough facts to turn any of them 
into a “probably.” 

Not long after Lumpy climbed the hill, the wind began 
to blow very hard. It picked up clouds of sand from the 
dunes many miles north of the swamp. For hours the air 
was filled with sand and the sun looked dull and red as it 
often does at sunset. If Lumpy was in the dunes then, he 
had a hard time breathing. 


At last the storm came to an end. The sand grains set- 
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tled to the ground. They formed a thin, ever layer that 
covered Lumpy’s tracks, and those made by the other 
travelers. 

As years passed by, minerals were left in the sands by 
water that slowly seeped through. These minerals fastened 
or cemented the sand grains together, turning them into 
layers of stone. Thousands of these layers were formed, 
but under all of them was Lumpy’s track, as clear and sharp 
as the day he made it. Even when the earth heaved and the 
old dunes were pushed up into high plains, Lumpy’s foot- 
prints did not disappear. 

At last, after millions of years had passed, a river began 
to cut through that plain. Digging down through buff, 
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white, and red rocks, the river made an enormous valley. 
When white men came to give it a name, they called it the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado River. Later they made the 
canyon a national park. 

One day some men were building a trail on which people 
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could ride or walk into the canyon. With pickaxes, crow- 
bars, and dynamite, they cut into the thick beds of rock 
that millions of years before were sand hills near a swamp. 
They pried out one slab of sandstone crossed by marks that 
seemed to be the prints of stubby feet and toes. Without 
even hunting for it, they had found the track that 
Lumpy, the queer old amphibian, made ages and ages ago! 

If you visit the Grand Canyon some summer, ask a ranger 
the way to the Hermit Trail. Walk down it until you go 
through a gate, a gate put there to prevent horses and mules 
from passing, since the trail no longer is safe to ride on. 
Then keep a sharp watch on the rocks, for soon you will 
come to the slabs of sandstone that formed on the slope up 
which Lumpy waddled. On them you will find many foot- 
prints: the short, stubby ones made by Lumpy and his cou- 
sins, and the birdlike footprints made by the long-toed rep- 
tiles. If you like you can take photographs of them as they 
lie there in the sandstone. 

The Hermit Trail is very steep. If the day is as hot as it 
often is, you may not wish to walk down the trail and then 
climb back to the rim of the canyon. People sometimes 
become quite sick from climbing in very bright, hot sunshine. 
On such a day ask your father to drive to the stone museum 
that stands on Yavapai Point. There you will see slabs of 
sandstone, brought up to show to visitors. And on one of 
these slabs you will find some of Lumpy’s footprints, shaped 
just as they were ages ago when he climbed up the damp 
dune on his way from the green swamp. 
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DARKNESS 


The night is like an old cat 
out to hunt and kill; 
stealthy, black, greedy, fat, 
he slinks along the hill. 


The moon his eye, the stars his teeth, 
with long tail curled, 
he swallows city, farm and heath, 
his meal the whole world. 
—Prccy Bacon. 
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Drawing by Paut Brown for Pirer’s Pony 


WATCH OUT FOR YOUR HORSES! 


WHEN the circus came to town twenty years ago, a 
cowboy galloped up Main Street, in advance of the parade, 
shouting, ““Watch out for your horses! The elephants are 
coming! Watch out for your horses! The elephants are 
coming!” If anyone were so foolish as to disregard this 
warning, he might easily have a runaway horse on his hands; 
for elephants and horses don’t mix, unless specially trained. 

How much do you know about elephants, anyway? Do 
you know why they are so useful, how long they live, how 
much their tusks are worth, why they usually die alone? 
Do you know that a full-grown elephant can, and has, 
pushed a locomotive off its track? Did you know that an 
elephant was used in the World War? You can find the 
answer to these questions and many other strange stories in 
a new book called ELEPpHANTs, by W. W. Robinson (Har- 
pers. $1.75). It is a big flat book and more than half the 
pages are filled with the best pictures of elephants I have 
ever seen. Here are war elephants and sacred elephants, 
royal elephants and circus elephants. Here are even “rogue” 
elephants, as elephants are called when they go mad and turn 
killer in their madness. 


You probably know more about horses—the horses that 
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rear and run away even from the tamest and mildest circus 
elephant. Horses, too, are useful to mankind. Although 
they do not last for a hundred years of usefulness, they are 
man’s friend as well as his slave. 


Patchwork, a shetland pony born in an English coal mine, 
traveled across the Atlantic to become Piper’s pony. Piper’s 
father was Flatfoot, a circus clown, and he taught Patchwork 
all the usual circus tricks. But better than that, Patchwork 
took part in all kinds of winter sports that you might try 
if you live where there is snow and skating. The book 
about Patchwork is called Prper’s Pony (Scribners. $2.00). 
Paul Brown wrote the story and drew the pictures, just as 
he did for his other book, Crazy QuILt. 


If you have ever been to a horse show, you will be espe- 
cially interested in MayFLY THE GreY Pony, by Eleanor 
Helme (Scribners. $2.00), the story of an English family 
who lost almost all their money and started a riding school 
down in the country, on Exmoor. Diana and Tony and Mrs. 
Chatton were often discouraged, especially when some of 
the people who hired the horses were brutal or careless. Read- 
ing this book will not only add some good English “horsey” 
words to your vocabulary, it will make you feel as if you, 
too, had spent a year on Exmoor near Bristol Channel. 

If you like these books, here are a few other favorites. 

Kari, THE ELEPHANT, by Dhan Gopal Mukerji. 

Horses Now anp Lone Aco, by Lucy Sprague Mitchell. 

Rep Horse Hinz, by Stephen Meader. 

Tornapo Boy, by Thomas Hinkle. 

Star: The Story of an Indian Pony, by F. C. Hooker. 

MIDGET AND BripceET, by the Haders. 

Younc Cowsoy, by Will James. 
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TO OUR READERS 


W OULDN’T it be jolly if all the boys and girls to whom 
the first number of Story ParapeE has gone could get to- 
gether and talk about it. Some day, maybe, you'll be able 
to do that by radios you carry in your pockets, and even 
see one another through the television sets hung around your 
necks! We can’t give that kind of a party yet, but you 
might like to know that Story Parabe has gone far and wide, 
into forty-eight states, Canada, and nine other countries. 

When you read the stories in this number you can pic- 
ture to yourselves boys and girls in cities, on ranches, and 
on farms reading the same stories. Children are reading 
them across the sea in England, Belgium, Germany, Austria, 
Hungary, and Turkey. The farthest subscriber lives away 
to the East and below the equator in New Guinea. 

To help you get acquainted with them, the magazine 
cover, each month, will show pictures of boys and girls in 
other countries as they are today. This month, for example, 
you see them skiing in Austria. 





I'd like to have you send me 
Story PARADE every month. En- 


closed is one dollar for one 
year’s subscription. 2 

> 
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STORY PARADE, 70 Fifth Ave., NEW YORK 
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OUR OWN .... A page by children 





DIRTY WEATHER 


A grimy-looking thunder cloud 
Reaches out a greedy, fat, black hand 





And uses the sun for a towel. 


A DARK NIGHT 


Cold winding air 
Roaming the blackness 
With only the light of the stars 


And a low waning moon. 


BLOWING BUBBLES 


Mommy, come and see two bubbles, 
One inside the other! 

They come and visit me awhile 
And then go home | 

Into the water. 

Magic does not bring them, 

I ask them to come, 

I never ask them to go. 

The pretty ones stay longest. 
Once I told Rex to catch one. 
He tried, 

He doesn’t know 

That they go 


When you touch them. 

















